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a coast
Of ever-shifting sand, and far away The phantom circle of a moaning sea.
It was near this part of the shore that, as a young man, he often walked, rolling out his lines aloud or murmuring them to himself, a habit which was also that of Wordsworth, and led in each case to the peasants supposing the Poet to be "craazed," and caused the Sornersby cook to wonder " what Mr. Awlfred was always a-praying for," and caused also the fisherman, whom he met on the sands once at 4 A.M. as he was walking without hat or coat, and to whom he bid good-morning, to reply, " Thou poor fool, thou doesn't knaw whether it be night or daa." But at Mablethorpe the sea does not go out nearly so far, and at high tide it comes right up to the bank with splendid menacing waves, the memory of which furnished him, five and thirty years after he had left Lincolnshire for ever, with the famous simile in "The Last Tournament" :
as the crest of some slow-arching wave, Heard in dead night along that table shore, Drops flat, and after the great waters break Whitening for half a league, and thin themselves, Far over sands marbled with moon and cloud, From less and less to nothing.
This accurately describes the flat Lincolnshire coast with its " interminable rollers " breaking on the endless sands, than which waves the Poet always said that he had never anywhere seen grander, and the clap of the wave as it fell on the hard sand could be heard across that flat country for miles. Doubtless this is what prompted the lines in " Locksley Hall " :
Locksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the sandy tracts, And the hollow ocean-ridges roaring into cataracts.
"We hear in this/' says the " Lincolnshire Rector,"1
1 Rev. Drummond Rawnsley.